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Full Employment of Economic Resources 
Il NEW ZEALAND’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


(THIS ARTICLE WILL CONSIDER IN RELATION TO NEW ZEALAND, ONE OF THE FACTORS 


DISCUSSED BRIEFLY IN THE LAST ARTICLE 


OF THIS SERIFS—A COUNTRY’S NATURAI 


RESOURCES.) 


Area and Relief 

New Zealand is a relatively small country com- 
prising mainly high mountains and deeply dissected 
hill land, in an ocean setting. Of its estimated area 
of 66 million acres, (about the same as Great Britain, 
and one thirtieth the size of Australia) nearly two- 
thirds has an elevation of between 650 feet and 3,500 
feet, more than an eighth is above 3,500 feet whilst 
less than a quarter is below 650 feet. The lowland 
portion is especially small and a significant part of 
it is rugged and broken. 

The Land and its Use 

Of the total area, only two-thirds (about 43 million 
acres) is occupied, most of the remainder consisting 
of forests and mountainous country unsuitable for 
occupation. There is relatively little virgin land suit- 
able for farming but as yet unoccupied. ‘The 43 million 
acres of occupied land can be divided into two 
categories—improved, comprising approximately 20 
million acres, and unimproved, 23 million acres. 

The unimproved area includes 13 million acres of 
tussock land mostly in the South Island, much of 
which is at high altitudes, 5 million acres of fern and 
scrub (mostly on land of very low fertility), 3 million 
acres of forest and 2 million acres of barren land. 

Of the 20 million acres of improved land, about 2 
million consist of field crops, plantations, orchards 
and gardens, and the balance of 18 million acres is in 
sown grass. It is from these 18 million acres of pasture 
that practically all New Zealand's livestock products 
are derived. It is, therefore, all the more remarkable 
that only a third of this area consists of what may be 
described as good pastures, that is, pasture properly 
sown down on land which is reasonably level and of 
fairly high fertility. The remaining 114 million acres 
are what is commonly known as surface sown pasture, 
the topography being, in the past at least, too difficult 
for normal cultivation methods, Even the 6} million 
acres of good pasture is not all on land of high natural 
fertility, its present high level of productivity being 
the result of the use of phosphatic fertilizers and the 
establishment of pasture swards in which clovers con- 
stitute an essential feature because of their function as 
soil improvers. ‘ 

New Zealand soils are almost universally deficient 
in phosphate. Many areas are also deficient in calcium 
and some in potash. Trace elements are important in 
specific areas. It would not be possible to farm a large 
area in the central region of the North Island without 
adding cobalt, and recent research indicates that in 
certain areas the trace element, molybdenum, may 
give spectacular results. 

The fertilizer industry has assumed a role of major 
importance to New Zealand farming and in the year 
1950, for example, almost 6 million acres were top- 
dressed. Coupled with the extensive use of fertilizers, 
has been a considerable amount of soil analysis and 
research into improving strains of grasses and clovers 
and grazing methods. Much remains to be done to 
apply the available scientific knowledge, especially in 


relation to the native grasses of the hill pastures. Such 
an improvement would, combined with the better- 
ment of the present good pastures, provide scope tor a 
large increase in productivity. More intensive arming 
in New Zealand would involve the greater use of im- 
proved strains of grasses and clovers, more frequent 
break-up and re-sowing of old grassland, the use of 
special purpose pastures to provide a longer spread ot 
pasture growth, an increase in the area top-dressed, 
a greater control of grazing, and a larger supply of 
labour and housing. 

While the greatest productivity increases for the 
future must come from land already occupied, scrub 
clearance and breaking in of new land is taking place 
at the rate of about 80,000 acres per annum. Half of 
this area is represented by the development pro 
gramme being undertaken by the Lands and Survey 
and Maori Affairs Departments principally in the 
pumice land of the Rotorua district. The chief aids 
are the judicious application of fertilizers, and the use 
of heavy machinery. The scope for further land devel 
opment of this kind is however, very limited. 

Soil erosion has become a serious problem in some 
parts of the country due mainly to the contours of 
the land and the destruction of the covering vegetation, 
over-grazing, and in some areas the depredation of 
rabbits and other pests. 

Climate 

The three factors controlling New Zealand's climate 
are its latitude, its mountain surface, and its ocean 
setting. The characteristic features of the climate are 
the rainfall, the bright sunshine, the clear atmosphere 
and the changeability of daily weather. There are 
however, sharp regional contrasts in climate, especially 
between regions east and west of the ranges. ‘The 
eastern areas receive less rainfall and are subject to 
drying winds. In the main farming areas rainfall is 
between 25 and 60 inches; most of the other area with 
a rainfall above 60 inches is mountainous and un- 
occupied, whilst those parts that receive less than 25 
inches per annum are small. The areas where irriga 
tion is of marked value in increasing production are 
correspondingly small also. 

Temperatures are moderate and show relatively 
little variation between summer and winter. Extremes 
of heat and cold are almost unknown and are of short 
duration. Hours of sunshine vary between 1,500 hours 
per annum to 2,500 hours with the average at approx 
imately 2,000 hours. 

It is this combination of adequate temperatures, 
rainfall and sunshine which makes New Zealand so 
suitable for growing grass and timber. In the north, 
pasture growth is almost continuous but is of course 
much more rapid in the spring and early summer 
months. Surplus pasture growth is conserved as hay 
and silage for feeding during the winter and in any 
dry spells which may occur. In the south, the more 
severe winters and the drier summers generally retard 
growth, and more supplementary crops, mostly green 
and root crops, have to be grown; but even there farm 





animals need not be housed in winter. This saving 
in the capital expenditure and labour associated with 
the winter housing of stock is very important and gives 
the New Zealand farmer an outstanding advantage 
over primary producers in most other parts of the 
world in respect of productivity and costs. 
Forests 

It has been estimated that in 1840, 54 per cent of 
New Zealand was covered with sub-tropical and 
temperate rain forest and beech forest. Only about 16 
per cent is now forest-clad. This large decrease in 
native forest areas, due to the clearing of land for 
farming, and the cutting of timber for building and 
industrial purposes and for firewood, has brought 
within sight the end of native timber resources. Much 
of what remains is over-mature and of little commercial 
use, and the process of regeneration of native forests is 
very slow. A national afforestation scheme has been 
necessary to conserve the surviving indigenous forests 
for the two-fold purpose of preventing erosion and 
sustaining timber production. Fortunately New Zea 
land is well suited to the fast growing of exotic solt- 
wood timbers and almost a million acres (mainly pinus 
radiata) have so far been planted and several areas 
are now being milled. As a result of this heavy invest- 
ment the timber industry is rapidly growing and will 
soon be making a further large contribution to our 
economic progress, 
Water Power 

With its mountains, heavy rainfall, swift rivers and 
high altitude lakes, New Zealand has abundant sources 
of potential hydro-electric power. Generating stations 
have so far been built on 11 lakes and rivers and have 
an ultimate installed capacity of more than a million 
kilowatts. More are being planned but an unfortunate 
aspect is that whilst the demand for power is 
greater in the North Island, the potential supply is 
greater in the South Island. Geothermal steam is 
available in the geyser area and attempts to harness 
this energy for electricity generation are now being 
made, but its output is expected to be only a small 
fraction of that from hydro-plants. 
Minerals 

Of the minerals found in New Zealand, coal is the 
most important. Between two and three million tons 
of coal are mined annually, and this is normally 
sufhcient to meet internal demand. But total coal 
supplies are not large, the seams are much faulted and 
broken and there are no continuous fields. ‘The total 
resources of proved coal have been estimated as 254 
million tons of bituminous (of which only a third can 
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be mined under present conditions), 247 million tons 
of brown coal and 150 million tons of lignite, These 
amounts appear small when it is realised that New 
Zealand's annual output is equivalent in weight to 
littke more than the daily production of United States 
mines. 

Fach year there are mined more than 20 other 
minerals such as gold, silver, antimony-ore, arsenic, 
iron-ore, copper-ore, manganese-ore, etc., but except 
for gold and silver—and these in decreasing annual 
amounts and at the cost of land destruction—they 
occur in very snfall, even minute quantities, The out- 
put measured in weight or value is negligible. [ron and 
sulphur are present in large quantities but not in a 
form suitable for commercial exploitation by present 
known processes. 

Of the other minerals, sand and gravel tor road- 
making and building are available in large amounts, 
also limestone for agricultural purposes, 

Fisheries 

While New Zealand has a great length of coastline, 
sheltered bays and natural harbours, the seas do not 
abound in edible fish that are easily caught and 
marketed. The most productive grounds are in the 
relatively shallow waters but these have become some- 
what depleted and the fishing industry is finding it 
increasingly difficult and costly with the longer voyages 
now necessary. Small quantities of fish are exported 
fresh, smoked or canned, while some canned varieties 
of fish are imported. 

Conclusion 

From this brief survey of New Zealand's natural 
resources two points stand out clearly. First, the high 
level of production of pastoral products at low cost is 
due not to any large areas of high natural fertility 
(these are in fact very limited) but to a combination 
of good climate, skilful farming based on research 
and education, and the application of artificial fertil- 
izers. There is not much scope for bringing further 
land into use, but there is much that could be done 
to raise production further on land already occupied. 
This will not happen quickly enough, or may not 
happen at all, unless policies are consciously directed 
to this enc and capital is invested in large quantities 
in land improvements. 

Secondly, New Zealand lacks the mineral resources, 
and is too small and remote a country, to be a centre 
of heavy industry. Lighter industries are appropriate, 
but they are dependent to a large degree on imported 
raw materials, machinery and equipment which must 
be paid for out of the proceeds of exports of farm 
products. 





Stabilisation of Farm Incomes 
Ill GUARANTEED PRICES AND STABILISATION ACCOUNTS 


rHE PREVIOUS ARTICLE OF THIS seRIFS dealt with the 
various measures adopted since the 1920's in order to 
achieve some degree of stability in the export prices 
of New Zealand's primary produce. Since 1936, action 
has also been taken locally to give the producer a 
steady return for his produce regardless of fluctuations 
in export prices. The methods which have been used 
are: 
(a) The Guaranteed Price Scheme tor butter and 
cheese, begun in 1936, 
(b) The use of Stabilisation Accounts, a wartime 
development. 


(c) The Wool Retention Scheme, introduced in 
1951. 
(d) Other special marketing arrangements for par- 
ticular products. 
The Guaranteed Price 
One of the features of the election campaign of the 
Labour Party in 1935 was a scheme to pay the farmer 
“a price for his production which would cover his 
working expenses and secure to the farmer an income 
in accordance with the time, skill, energy and ex: 
perience used by him in producing the commodity.” 
This scheme was designed to encourage production 
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and to make the farmer's income independent of the 
fiuctuations of market prices. The preceding five years 
had brought unprecedented financial difhculties to 
farmers due to sharp reductions in export prices, with 
consequent disturbance to the whole economy and 
severe unemployment. It was a natural reaction to the 
experience of the depression years to seek some kind 
of stability in farm incomes. 

Possible bases for a guaranteed price scheme in- 
clude— 

(1) Payment to producers based on a moving 
average of market prices over a number ol years 
past. The “Guarantee” would thus serve merely 
to level out short-term fluctuations in export 
prices, and would not be related to costs. 

(2) Payment based on costs of production including 
a reasonable standard of living for the tarmer, 
regardless of export prices. 

(3) Payment of a fixed price based on other special 
considerations. 

The Primary Products Marketing Act, 1936, was 
one of the first measures introduced by the Labour 
Government, It set up the Primary Products Market- 
ing Department (later the Marketing Department) 
with power to purchase primary produce at prices to 
be fixed from time to time, and to arrange for its 
marketing either in New Zealand or overseas. At first 
the scope of the Act was limited to dairy produce. In 
the first year (ending 31st July, 1937) the prices paid 
by the Department tor butter and cheese were based 
on prices received during the period of trom eight to 
ten years to 3lst July, 1935. The price fixed was based 
on a payout to butter suppliers of 13.04 pence per Ib. 
of butterfat, with a premium of 1.75 pence to cheese 
suppliers. 

The Act provided that, in fixing the prices for 
subsequent years, the following additional factors had 
to be considered: — 

“(a) The necessity in the public interest of main- 
taining the stability and efficiency of the dairy 
industry. 

“(b) The costs involved in the efhicient production 
of dairy produce. 

“(c) The general standard of living of persens 
engaged in the dairy industry in comparison 
with the general standard of living throughout 
New Zealand. 

“(d) The estimated cost to the Department of 
marketing the dairy produce concerned, and 
also the cost of the general administration of 
this Act. 

“(e) Any other matters deemed to be relevant.” 

The price fixed was to be “such that any efhicient 
producer engaged in the dairy industry under usual 
conditions and in normal circumstances should be 
assured of a sufficient net return from his business to 
enable him to maintain himself and his family in a 
reasonable state of comfort.” Special advisory com- 
mittees with Government and producer representation 
were set up in 1936, 1937 and 1938 to assist the 
Government in fixing the guaranteed price. The 1938 
committee drew up a set of standards for an “average 
efficient dairy farm’ on which were based the recom- 
mendations for payout prices for the 1938-39 season, 
and these “standards” continue to provide the basis 
for the calculation of the guaranteed prices. (For 
details of the method, see “Bulletin” for June, 1951.) 
Since 1947, the fixation of the guaranteed price has 
been the responsibility of the New Zealand Dairy 


Products Marketing Commission. In the current 
season extra payouts over and above the guaranteed 
price are being paid to producers (see later), 

[he guaranteed price is the price paid by the Com 
mission for dairy produce for export, and is calculated 
in New Zealand currency per hundredweight f.o.b. It 
includes an allowance to cover factory processing costs, 
transport to the ship's side, and loading costs. The 
remainder is calculated to be sufficient to enable the 
dairy factories to pay to the dairy farmers enough to 
cover all their costs of production, In practice, the 
payout of each factory depends not only on its pro 
ductive efhciency but also on such factors as its 
financial policy (e.g. in respect of depreciation) and 
the return received from the manutacture of othet 
products, e.g. milk powders. 

The Primary Products Marketing Act provided tot 
the establishment of a special account, the “Dairy 
Industry Account”, at the Reserve Bank. Credited to 
this account were the proceeds of dairy produce sold 
by the Marketing Department, while payments in- 
cluded the price of produce purchased from the dairy 
companies and expenses incidental to storage, trans- 
port and marketing. The Reserve Bank was authorised 
to grant accommodation by way of overdraft to the 
Dairy Industry Account, 

Marketing of the produce in the United Kingdom 
was conducted through selected importing houses and, 
although prices rose from the low levels of 1934-35, a 
deficit accumulated in the Dairy Industry Account 
the result of realisations being below the guaranteed 
price payments. By the end of the 1938-39 season, the 
deficit exceeded £2 million. 


War-time Extensions 

The outbreak of war in 1939 was followed by 
arrangements for the bulk-purchase by the United 
Kingdom Government of several items of New Zealand 
produce including butter, cheese, meats, wool, woolly 
sheepskins, fruit and tallow (see preceding article in 
this series). The Marketing Department purchased the 
produce at fixed prices on behalf of the New Zealand 
Government, and paid the proceeds received from the 
United Kingdom into industry accounts set up for 
each product at the Reserve Bank. Thus the procedure 
in force for dairy pioduce was extended to cover other 
commodities, but the basis of payment to producers 
varied, The guaranteed price system continued for 
butter and cheese; an appraisal system (mentioned in 
the previous article) was introduced for wool, In the 
case of meat, the Marketing Department paid the 
freezing companies and meat operators on the basis 
of the United Kingdom contract prices, and they in 
turn paid the producers for their stock, ‘These pay 
ments were made according to a schedule fixed by a 
special representative committee, the prices being 
varied from time to time during the season to allow 
for such things as wool growth and the quantity of fat. 

In the case of apples and pears, where purchases by 
the United Kingdom depended on availability of 
shipping, a scheme was instituted whereby the Market 
ing Department purchased all produce from growers 
at a fixed price. A Hides Committee was set up to 
exercise a scheme whereby a special levy was charged 
on hides sold for export, the amount of this levy being 
paid to a Hides Equalisation Fund. When producers 
sold to local tanners, who could obtain their require 
ments at a standard price irrespective of the export 
price, they could claim from the Fund an amount to 





bring their return up to the level of that received by 
producers selling for export. 


The Stabilisation Scheme 

Towards the end of 1942, the Government adopted 
a comprehensive programme of economic stabilisation 
as part of its war-time policy. The programme covered 
consumer prices, wages and salaries, transport charges 
and rents. Negotiation took place between the Gov- 
ernment and farmers’ organisations with a view to 
applying the principles of stabilisation to farm costs 
and to the prices paid for farm produce, It was realised 
that the export prices of farm commodities depended 
on market conditions in other countries and that in 
war-time, despite the bulk-purchase contracts, these 
prices would be liable to increase sharply. If these 
increases were passed on to the producers, the balance 
achieved by any comprehensive stabilisation scheme 
would be upset. In April 1943, an agreement was 
reached between the Government and _ Federated 
Farmers, who represented the producers, to stabilise 
the majority of farm costs and prices at the levels 
ruling at 15th December, 1942. The agreement pro- 
vided, inter alia, tor the setting up of stabilisation 
accounts for the various export commodities, into 
which would be paid any export price increases re- 
ceived after 15th December, 1942, and from which 
would be paid the cost of any subsidies (additional to 
any already being paid) applied to keep costs of 
production down to the level ruling on 15th December, 
1942. It was also agreed that, while the stabilisation 
policy continued, local currency prices tor farm 
»roducts would not be permitted to tall below the 
evel of 15th December, 1942. 

In practice, all items of farm costs were not stabil- 
ised, and extra payouts to farmers were made to 
cover cost increases which occurred, thus reducing the 
amount accruing to the Stabilisation Accounts. Quite 
substantial sums were paid out from those accounts 
by way of subsidy on items of farm costs. Nevertheless 
the contract prices rose sufficiently after this agreement 
came into effect for the balances in the Stabilisation 
Accounts to rise steadily, and in spite of the apprecia- 
tion of New Zealand currency in terms of sterling in 
1948, accumulations continued. At the end of the 
1952 season, the accumulated balances in the Dairy 
Industry and Meat Industry Accounts totalled over 
£65 million, of which the greater part was invested in 
New Zealand Government Securities. The funds 
accumulated in these acounts are held for the benefit 
of the respective industries as a whole and are not 
in the names of individual producers. 


Later Changes 

For the 1952-53 season the rates of payout for both 
meat and dairy produce were advanced to the point 
where they are almost the same as the export price, 
so that funds no longer accumulate in the Stabilisation 
Accounts, This has been done partly because the full 
payout is deemed justified by the level of farm costs, 
and partly because the accumulated balances are 
deemed to be adequate as reserve funds. 

In the 1943 stabilisation agreement between the 
Government and Federated Farmers, it was stated that 
funds accumulating in the Stabilisation Accounts 
would be held by the Government and would be 
eventually used for the benefit of the industries con- 
cerned; the particular uses to which the funds would 
be put were to be agreed on between the Government 
and the producers’ representatives. Already a start has 
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been made to make part of the dairy stabilisation 
funds available to dairy companies for capital pur- 
poses (see “Bulletin” for July, 1952). 

Hides are sold at auction, the producer receiving the 
full auction price. Local tanners pay the auction price 
for their purchases, but if the auction price is below 
the value as prescribed in the schedule of standard 
domestic values they pay into the Hides Equalisation 
Fund a sum equal to the balance, but on the other 
hand they can claim any excess in price over the 
standard domestic value from the Fund. This Fund 
is now a part of the Meat Industry Account, and any 
balance is charged or credited to that account. 

An Apple and Pear Marketing Board administers 
a system of guaranteed prices for apples and _ pears. 
The prices, which make allowance for the different 
varieties and gradings of fruit, are based on a set of 
standard cost items to which current charges for labour 
and materials are applied. The proceeds of all apples 
and pears sold in New Zealand or overseas are paid 
into an Apple and Pear Industry Account. Payments 
to growers and marketing costs are a charge on this 
account, and any resulting deficit is met by overdraft 
from the Reserve Bank, or, with the consent of the 
Minister of Finance, by an advance from the Public 
Account, Any credit remains in the Apple and Pear 
Industry Account. 


Wool Retention Scheme 


In the 1950-51 wool season, when wool prices were 
at abnormally high levels, the Government introduced 
a scheme designed to help prevent the economic upsets 
which could result from high incomes in the hands 
of one sector of the community, at a time when in- 
flation was already existent. Under the Wool Reten- 
tion Scheme, as it was called, one-third of the proceeds 
of wool sold during the period of abnormal prices was 
withheld from growers and placed to their credit in 
special accounts opened at the trading banks. These 
balances are now being released over a five-year period 
concluding in 1956, Fuller details of the scheme were 
set out in earlier issues of the “Bulletin’’ (December, 
1950; May and September, 1951). 

The advantages of this system were that approx- 
imately £32 million of funds, which would otherwise 
have been additional income in the hands of the 
woolgrowers, were kept out of circulation and released 
only gradually into the monetary system. The result is 
beneficial both to the individual farmer and to the 
whole economy. 

Experience in a primary producing country like 
New Zealand has shown that it is very desirable that 
both farm incomes and export receipts should be frve 
from sudden and substantial changes. Those devices 
already used have yielded substantial benefits in a 
period of rising prices. It remains to be seen how they 
would operate in a period when export prices were 
falling. It has also been shown that the best results, 
both from the national viewpoint and that of the 
individual, are obtained when the funds which are 
being temporarily withheld from producers remain out 
of circulation. When the individual producer preserves 
his claim to a personal share in those funds, he is more 
likely to support the scheme. On the other hand, there 
is advantage when the stabilisation funds are not 
owed to individual producers but can be used to the 
best advantage of the whole industry, e.g. for capital 
expenditure and development, or for supplementing 
farm incomes when export prices fall. 
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Trading Banks’ 


ON 7TH MAY, THE RESERVE BANK issued the following 
press statement: — 
“The Reserve Bank announced today that, in 
accordance with the powers conferred by Section 
45 of the Reserve Bank of New Zealand Act, the 
Governor of the Bank, acting with the authority 
of the Minister of Finance, has raised the reserve 
ratios of the trading banks. Each bank will now 
be required (with effect trom 11th May, 1953) to 
maintain a balance at the Reserve Bank equal to 
not less than the aggregate of 20 per cent of its 
demand liabilities in New Zealand, and 10 per 
cent of its time liabilities in New Zealand. The 
previous percentages, in force since Ist August, 
1952, were 10 and 5 per cent respectively. 
“The Bank stated that in recent months the 
actual balances held by the trading banks at the 
Reserve Bank had been considerably in excess 
of the statutory minimum, and that this excess 
was a potential basis for an expansion of bank 
credit which would be inflationary in its eflect 
and add to the difficulty of maintaining the ex- 
ternal balance of payments. The purpose of 
raising the ratios was to reduce this excess of 
bankers’ cash, and not to bring about any further 
tightness in the trading banks’ lending policies, 
in the administration of which the trading banks 
were co-operating fully with the Reserve Bank.” 
The reserve ratios, now raised to 20 and 10 per cent, 
were established at 7 and 3 per cent in the original 
Reserve Bank Act, 1933. In 1936, the Governor of the 
Bank, acting with the authority of the Minister of 
Finance, was given power to vary them, provided that 
they were not reduced below 7 and 3 per cent. It was 





Reserve Ratios 


not till Ist August, 1952, that this power was exercised, 
as described and explained in the “Bulletin” tor 
that month. 

The change now made follows a period in which 
the actual balances held by the trading banks at the 
Reserve Bank have been at relatively high levels. From 
August 1952, the figure rose steadily (with the usual 
week-by-week fluctuations) to a record figure of {97.8 
million on 27th February. Then, when the main 
period for income tax payments came in February and 
early March, the transfers of large sums to the Public 
Account at the Reserve Bank reduced the figure to 
£64.2 million on 19th March, since when a renewed 
rise has occurred due mainly to the favourable balance 
of payments. 

The rise in the banks’ balances was foreseen towards 
the end of 1952, but as it was not clear to what level 
they would fall during the tax-payment period it was 
difficult to determine how far the ratios could reason- 
ably be raised. An informal arrangement was theretore 
entered into between the Reserve Bank and the 
trading banks whereby the latter agreed not to let 
their balances fall below a level equal to 15 per cent 
of their demand liabilities and 7} per cent of their 
time liabilities without consultation with the Reserve 
Bank. This arrangement was to be reviewed at the 
end of March or early April 1953. 

As a result of the ratios now established (20 and 10 
per cent), the statutory minimum balances held by the 
trading banks at the Reserve Bank are raised to about 
£46 million compared with a previous statutory min- 
imum of £23 million and actual balances on 6th 
May of £87 million. The graph below illustrates 
recent changes in the figures. 
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Economic Conditions in the United Kingdom 


DURING THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS the economy of the 
United Kingdom has, in spite of a small drop in 
production, shown signs of new strength and flexibility. 
Some of the favourable developments have been the 
improvement in the balance of payments, the relative 
stability of prices, the removal of a number of direct 
controls, and a reduction in rates of taxation. ‘The 


main features are outlined below, and statistical tables 
are shown on page 80. 


Production 

Industrial production in 1952 dropped by 3 per cent 
compared with 1951, but this was largely caused by 
the fall in production in the middle of the year, a fall 
which has now been made up. Agricultural production 
increased slightly during the year so that net output 
was 49 per cent higher than pre-war, Industrial pro 
duction had been a during the year by a 
shortage of steel, i 1 spite of increases both in home 
production and of omenee supplies, but by the end 
of 1952 this shortage was rapidly being made good, 
and 1953 is expected to see the end of the an ige, 
largely through a record home production which is 
likely to reach 174 million tons, nearly a million tons 
more than the previous highest figure. In May 1953, 
the controls over the distribution of iron and steel 
were revoked, 
Employment 

Unemployment remained virtually stable, apart 
from a. slight rise in) March/ April to 468,000, 
due mainly to the textile recession but also partly due 
to the small decline in industrial activity which took 
place during the year. Since then the total has drop- 
ped steadily, the latest figure being 375,000 as at 13th 
April, equal to about 1.8 per cent of the labour force, 
Prices 

Both wages and prices rose by about 6 per cent 
during 1952, this being approximately half the rise 
which took place in the previous year, Most of the 
price increases were the result of higher food prices, 
caused by the cuts in food subsidies in the last budget; 
retail prices other than food rose by about 2 per cent 
during the year. 
Defence 

Defence expenditure for the year ended 31st March, 
1953, was £1,513 million, while that for 1953-54 1s 
estimated at £1,637 million, In 1953, nearly two mil 
lion people will be in the forces or directly engaged 
in defence production. This is equivalent to about 9 
per cent of the working population. 
Monetary Policy 

The new monetary policy adopted at the end of 1951 
and reinforced by the 1952 Budget—involving higher 
interest rates and a tighter credit policy exerted 
effective restraint on the private sector of the economy. 
Trading bank advances and holdings of commercial 
bills were reduced by £297 million between December 
1951 and December 1952, and this was an important 
factor in securing the improvement in the balance of 
payments position. However, there was also net Gov- 
ernment borrowing of £472 million in the torm of 
both Treasury Bills and longer-term securities, a high 
proportion of which were acquired by the banking 
system. Bank deposits increased during the year by 
£119 million. 


Balance of Payments 

The calendar year 1952 saw a very considerable 
improvement in the United Kingdom balance of pay- 
ments position. A deficit of £308 million in 1951 was 
converted into a provisional surplus of £291 million 
in 1952, an improvement of £689 million of which 
£121 million was contributed by defence aid from the 
United States. The deficit with the non-sterling world, 
which was about £600 million in the second halt ot 
1951 and £165 million in the first half of 1952, became 
a provisional surplus of £107 million in the second 
half of 1952. The surplus with the sterling area, which 
was £297 million in 1951, increased provisionally to 
£349 million in 1952, but the major part of this was 
concentrated in the first ha!f of the year. 

A contributing factor in the overall improvement 
was the favourable trend in the terms of trade in 1952 

export prices rose by 5 per cent and import prices 
fell by 2 per cent compared with 1951. As a result, the 
balance of payments benefited to the extent of £300 
million. 

It is significant that the improvement in the balance 
of payments position for 1952 was not achieved by 
running down imported stocks, a factor which was to a 
large extent responsible for the improvements in the 
United Kingdom's external position in i050. Nor has 
the improvement been secured by increasing sterling 
liabilities (i.e. the sterling balances of other countries) 
as in 1950. In fact, sterling balances were reduced by 
£384 million in 1952, and their composition is such 
that today they represeat a much smaller threat to 
United Kingdom economic stability than in the past. 

Another cause for improvement in 1852 was a 
reduction in the volume of overseas investment by the 
United Kingdom. In 1952, this was £109 million 
compared with £325 million in 1951, £80 miilion in 
1950 and £381 million in 1949. 

In pte to finance a higher volume of investment 
abroad in 1953, to make repayments on the United 

tates and Canadian loans, to repay debt to the E.P.U. 

£219 million at the end of 1952), and to build - the 
a ld and dollar reserves, it is estimated that the United 
Kingdom will require a balance of payments surplus 
of £300-£350 million in 1953. 

Gold and Dollar Reserves 

The sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves, which 
at the end of 1951 were $2,335 million, declined 
sharply to $1,700 million at the end of March 1952, 
and then remained virtually stationary for three 
months. In the last six months of 1952, the reserves 
rose by $161 million, even though in this period $181 
million were repaid to the United States and Canada 
as interest and principal on the 1946 loans. In the first 
four months of 1953, the gold and dollar reserves 
increased by $427 million to $2,273 million. 

An important factor in the recovery of the reserves 
has been aid from the United States which in the six- 
teen months ended April 1953 totalled $554 million, A 
heavy source of gold losses had been payments to the 
European Payments Union which in the first half of 
1952 were $362 million. Since then the loss has 
been halted, and $192 million has been paid back by 
the Union, as a result of a series of surpluses earned 
by the sterling area with E.P.U. countries, 

The United Kingdom's deficit with the dollar area 
in 1951 was $1,205 million (excluding $11 million 


1953 
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United States aid). In 1952, this was reduced to $792 
million (exclusive of $338 million of United States 
aid), two-thirds of this occurring in the first half of 
the year and one-third in the second half. The colonies 
had a surplus of $462 million with the dollar area in 
1951 and a $376 million surplus In 1952. The in- 
dependent members of the sterling area had a $197 
million deficit with the dollar area in 1951, and this 
increased to $313 million in the first half of 1952, but 
in the last half of the year a surplus of $29 million was 
earned. 

The following table shows recent changes and the 
causes of change in the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves: — 


STERLING AREA’S GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
($U.S8. million) 





E.P.U. ' Surplus Reserves 
Settle or at end of 
ment® | Deficit Period 
1952 
Ist Quarter —219 635 1,700 
2nd Quarter 143 | +201 15 1,685 
3rd Quarter 127 +133 1,685 
ith Quarter +213 4+ 93 L161 1,846 
1953 
January +58 | + 44 +-132 1,978 
February | +18 | + 33 +125 2,103 
March +19 | + 29 + 63 2,166 
April +11 | + 20 +107 2,273 











* Included in calculation of surplus or deficit 


The Budget 


The main problem facing the United Kingdom in 
1952 was inflation, To combat this, the Chancellor 
aimed to reach a balance between revenue and ex- 
penditure (including capital items) and through a 
monetary policy of restricting credit and of higher 
interest rates to increase saving and reduce investment. 
In fact, a considerable measure of disinflation was 
achieved but for quite unexpected reasons. Instead of 


a balanced budget, there was a £436 million deficit. 
But the inflationary effect of Government finance was 
more than outweighed by an increase in savings in 
the private sector. This revival of savings was perhaps 
the most encouraging factor in the United Kingdom's 
recovery last year. It was against this background that 
the Chancellor designed this year’s budget, the purpose 
of which ts described in his own words—“This in 
centive budget has been designed to give to our 
production the extra help which our financial re- 
sources permit. This help takes four main forms—the 
restoration of the initial allowances for plant and 
machinery, a lessening of the load of purchase tax, a 
prospect of the future ending of the excess profits levy 
and the reduction of the standard and reduced rates 
of income tax. These steps are all designed to en 
courage industry both as a corporate whole and as a 
living structure of human beings. Only by increasing 
our national wealth can we continue in our proud 
position of leader and banker of the sterling area. 
Only thus can we regain our economic independence.” 
The following taxation reliefs were included: 


l. Income Tax—Uhe standard rate of tax is reduced 
by 6d. to 9/- in the pound, and the lower rates 
are similarly reduced. 

Purchase Tax—There is a general reduction ol 
one-quarter in the previous rates. 
Industry—The excess profits levy will end as 
from Ist January, 1954. Initial allowances tor 
capital expenditure will be allowed for plant 
and machinery, 20 per cent; for industrial build 
ings, 10 per cent and for new mining works, 40 
per cent. 

In this year’s Budget, it is realised that the economic 
forecasts on which it is based are subject to increas 
ingly large errors, and more reliance has been placed 
on monetary measures to give flexibility to the system 
and to counter adverse economic changes as they 
develop, 





Shorter 


1953 National Development Loan 


On 25th May, the Associate Minister of Finance 
announced a new £20 million cash and conversion 
loan. 

The loan opened on 26th May, 1953, and closes 
on or before 30th June, 1953. The security offered is 
3} per cent stock, repayable at par on 15th May, 1962, 
and issued at £98 10s. Od. per cent. This will give a 
yield of £3 19s. 0d., approximately in line with current 
returns. Where applicable, a rebate of Income ‘Tax 
will also be granted to investors to ensure a minimum 
net return of 2 per cent interest per annum on the 
nominal value of the Stock after payment of Income 
Tax and Social Security Charge on such interest. Stock 
will be issued at the option of the subscriber in the 
form of Ordinary Stock or Death Duty Stock. The 
Death Duty Stock, in addition to being available (to 
the original subscriber's estate only) for the payment 
of death duties, may also be used for payment of In- 
come Tax and/or Social Security Charges in respect of 
deceased holders’ estates. 

The conversion offer concerns the 2} per cent Stock 
which matures on Ist October next and which 


Notes 


amounts to £14.3 million. This stock, issued in 1940, 
was notable in that it was the first War Loan, was in 
part compulsory (related to income tax payments), and 
bore no interest for the first three years. As from 31st 
May, this stock may be converted into the new stock 
on the basis of £98 10s. Od. of the maturing stock 
being equal to £100 nominal value of the new stock 

New money. raised will be used for National Devel 
opment purposes and for repayment of existing loans. 


Bank Finance for Houses 


Ihe Reserve Bank announced on Iith May, 1953, 
that in order to assist would-be home-owners it had 
been decided to relax, to a considerable extent, the 
present control over bank advances for housing 
purposes. 

Ihe Bank stated that, while it was still envisaged 
that long-term finance required for housing purposes 
would continue to be raised from non-banking sources, 
the head offices of the banks were now being author- 
ised to grant, at their discretion, advances up to 
£3,500 for periods ranging, if necessary, up to five 
years. 





Seasonal Variation in Trading Bank Advances 


Ihe downward movement in the basic level of 
trading bank advances since July 1952 is shown in the 
graph on page 76. The movement may be attributed 
mainly to stock reductions in the latter part of 1952, 
and to a drop in the basic level of advances to meat 
companies commencing with the present killing season, 
due to a variation in the system of payment by the 
Meat Producers’ Board to freezing companies. ‘These 
companies, which pay farmers for their stock immed 
iately on killing, were formerly reimbursed 91 days 
later by the Meat Producers’ Board. With the begin- 
ning of the present season, this period has been 
reduced to 42 days. Finance for freezing companies in 
the interval between killing and reimbursement by 
the Meat Producers’ Board is provided mainly by 
bank overdraft. In March 1952, about £18 million was 
required, but this season the corresponding figure was 
£7 million. Because the effect of this change occurs 
only during the killing season and is negligible in the 
other months (August to December), the whole pat- 
tern of trading bank advances has been changed, and 
to remove seasonal variation from the monthly average 
of total trading bank advances new but provisional 
adjustment factors have been worked out. 

The pattern of advances now has two almost equal 
seasonal peaks, one in March and one in November 
December, The July trough is now deeper, while there 
is a small downturn in February. 

Some years must elapse before the new pattern can 
be formally determined, In the meantime, the pro 
visional factors shown opposite, which will be modi- 
fied as further evidence accumulates, should be helptul 
in making judgments on the basic level of advances. 


Corrigendum 


In the “Bulletin” of February 1953, a detailed 
analysis of Overseas Exchange Transactions was pre- 
sented on pages 30-31. Certain amendments, which 
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The new factors, as compared with the old, which 
were more fully described in the “Bulletin” for July 
1952, are as follows:— 





Adjustment Factors 
New Old 


January 1.010 978 
February 990 979 
March 1.047 1.070 
April 1.023 1.065 
May 983 1.026 
June 959 998 
July 942 967 
August 958 965 
September 997 976 
October 1.024 985 
November 1.036 996 





December 1.035 995 
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are shown in the following table, have been made to 
the statistics relating to receipts although there is no 
change in the total. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 


Receipts 195: 


(£N.Z. thousands) 





| United 
|} Kingdom 


3. INSURANCE 
(c) Other Transfers 
INTERNATIONAL INVESTMEN1 
INCOME 
(a) Interest and Dividends 2,738 
(b) Other Investment Income 2,695 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS 
(b) N.Z. Government Receipts 
(n.e.i. ) 743 
Capital Items: 
1. Private Capital REcEIPTS 
(a) Reducing Assets 3,052 


Australia Sterling 


ae l 
U.S.A. & Total | 


— eg ‘anada Dollar | 
ccoun Area | 
aii 

! 

| 


Total O.E.E.C. 


ae Countries 
siecsiaed Countries 


| 
| 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Liabilities and Assets 





Average of 
Weekly 
Figures: 


1946 

1947 

1948% 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Last Wednes- 

day in Month: 

1952—Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1953—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
13 


27 


Bank 
Notes 


| 45,169 
47,682 
48,930 
51,312 
55,126 
60,361 
62,252 


62,600 


61,876 | 


61,225 
60,374 


59,568 | 


59,331 
60,484 
62,038 
69,247 


63,626 
61,908 
62,469 
| 62,886 


6) 62,572 
62,539 | 
20. 62,745 | 


62,656 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Liabilities 


State 


17,302 
13,265 


13,228 | 


11,384 
15,446 
18,844 
14,962 


| 22,235 
15,433 
11,530 
6,794 
7,436 
6,231 
10,159 
7,988 
7,681 


8,200 
13,635 
17,071 

5,630 

6,618 

6,027 

6,316 
| 4,977 


Banks 


74,239 
69,326 
48,557 


33,210 
41,098 
44,426 
44 370 
50,299 
56,029 
63,187 
68,452 
71,992 


88,846 


| 95,161 
| 69,167 


i 


89,382 
87,005 
90,360 
92,784 


, 95,883 


Other 


524 | 
483 | 
380 | 
355 | 
1,232+ 
4920+ 
490+ 


529 
489 
429 
520 
830 
445 
322 
216 
176 
726 | 
647 | 
488 
567 
532 
385 
568 
676 

| 


Gold 


2,802 
2,802 
2,802 
3,223 
4,269 
5,139 
5,856 


5,749 
5,873 
5,913 
5,955 
5,996 
6,008 
6,009 
6,012 
6,013 


6,015 
6,015 
6,015 
6,017 
6,017 
6,017 
6,020 
6,020 


Reserve 
Sterling 


Other* 


Exchange | Exchange 


81,332 
85,300 
65,090 
48,995 
51,319 

2,557 


23,416 


23,019 
24,818 
20,741 
18,842 
20,884 
17,842 
31,992 
32,157 
30,467 


38,466 
48,830 
53,283 
58,719 
59,497 
62,258 
63,598 
65,820 


256 
383 
| A 


406 
646 
1,703 
1,877 
2,272 
2,321 
1,376 
963 
652 


773 
844 
600 
727 
642 
542 
571 

691 


ASSETS 


Investments 


Over- 
seas 


4,124 
3,826 
5,704 
7,121 
4,463 
9 988 
30,244 


32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
22.090 
22,090 
22,090 


22,090 
22,090 
22,090 
21,840 
21,840 
21,840 
21,840 
21,840 


‘In | Market'g 


N.Z 


1,867 
749 
4,792 
34,734 
26,850 
17,119 
11,325 


42 

42 

42 

42 
4,042 
8,042 
20,042 
24,042 
36,042 


36,042 
36,042 
10,042 
13,042 
13,054 
13,054 
13,071 
13,110 


Advances to State 


Orgns 


961 
1,157 
1,698 
3,482 
5,096 
3,379 
2,290 


5,985 
4,701 


4,812 | 


3,007 
1,744 
764 
745 


965 | 


3,007 


4,311 
5,187 
8,067 
7,717 
6,662 
6,375 
6,802 


6,952 


Other 


35,127 
| 28,510 
35,182 
| 37,628 
52,245 
51,134 


50,795 


50,000 
| 50,000 
| 50,000 
| 50,066 
| 50,973 
91 
12 
48 
14 
54,066 
53,163 
| 50,007 
| 50.036 
|} 50,045 
50,056 
| 51,626 
| 


54, 
| 51, 
52, 

l 


6 
5 
7 
2 


50,834 


Other 
Advances 
and 
Discounts 


» 
2,437 
4% \7 
5,378 
6,829 
6,125 


6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 


6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 


Other 


Assets* 


1,396 
1.046 
7,549 
1,973 


ey 
2,244 


3,224 


1,761 


2,416 
2,057 
3 83 
420 
612 
8&2 
1,058 
747 
603 
809 
733 
825 
2,239 
854 
1,139 
883 
1.064 





On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at 


* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange’’ are included under “Other Assets” 


t Included in these figures are the weekly averages of amounts in Wool Retention Acccunts 


Wool Retention scheme see text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 


1950, 


rate, 


£117,006 


£Stg.100 


); 1951, 


£ 4,204,000 


1952, 


= £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 


£6,000 


£N 


For detail 


Z.124 


s of the 


II—BANK DEBITS AND VELOCITY OF CIRCULATION* 





January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Monthly 
Average 


1938 | 


Index of 
Velocity ot 
Circulation 
(Base 
1938 =100) 


91 


100 


1951 


Index of 
Bank 
Debits 


(Base 


Bank 
Dehits 


Free 
Deposits 


(£N.Z. Millions) 


180.5 
186.4 
179.4 
186.3 
198.2 
203.8 
195.4 
185.1 
183.1 
182.8 
180.1 
180.8 


186.8 





296.0 
309.8 
313.5 
297.7 
297.2 
296.6 
310.8 
299.1 
288.6 
332.0 
310.7 
305.0 


304.7 


381 


398 
403 
383 
382 
381 
400 
385 
371 
427 
399 
392 


392 


Index of 
Velocity of 
Circulation 


1938 = 


100) 


67 
68 
72 
66 
62 
60 
65 
66 
65 
75 
71 
69 


67 


| 


Free 
Deposits 


(£N.Z 


184.3 
188.2 
178.0 
182.8 
184.9 
181.3 
176.3 
171.6 
169.6 
171.6 
171.9 
177.4 


178.2 





1952 
Bank 
Debits 


Millions) 


313.7 
358.6 
386.3 
| 315.8 
311.6 
279.5 
297.7 
269.6 
271.9 
284.2 
263.0 
350.0 


308.5 


index of 
Velocity of 
Circulation 
1938 100) 


Index of 
Bank 
Debits 


(Base 


1953 


Bank 
Debits 


Free 
Deposits 


(£NV.Z. Millions) ( 


Index of 


403 
461 
497 
406 
401 
359 
383 
347 
350 
365 
338 
$50 


397 


70 
78 
89 
71 
69 
63 
69 
65 
66 
68 
63 
81 


69 





183.0 
193.3 
187.8 
199.0 


261.7 
319.8 
403.7 
340.6 


Ir 


Bank Ve 


Debits 


Base: 1938 


336 
411 
519 


438 


idex of 


‘locity of 
Circulation 


100) 


59 
68 
88 
70 





NOTE.—Free Deposits: Monthly average of weekly totals of trading banks’ non interest bearing deposits, excluding Government deposits and 
fool Retention balances 


Bank Debits: Estimated total bank debits, excluding Government debits. T: 


well as debits against free deposit accounts 
Velocity of Circulation: Total monthly debits divided by the monthly average of free deposits * 
* For monthly averages 1935 to 1949 see page 123 of the November, 1950, issue of the “Statistical Summary 


tals 


include cheques drawn against overdrawn accounts as 





6 III—TRADING BANKS MAY, 1953 


(£N.Z. thousands) 1. Liabilities and Assets 





LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) . . 
Average of ASSETS Unexercised 
Monthly lime Total Demand - Overdraft 
Figures: Demand Wool and Time 3ankers’ Net O’seas Securities Advances Authorities 
g , Retention Other Liabilities ier 4 and 
Accounts t Cash Assets Govt. | Other Discounts 


1946 | 117,071 | - | 34,414 151,485 67,794 12,541 26,168 2,293 58,342 45,041 
1947 128115 | — 37,870 165,984 66,041 13,295 20,913 2,124 76,247 46,669 
1948% 138,211 | — 40,403 178,614 || 68,814 13,464 16,953 1,942 86,470 50,650 
1949 150699 | — 39,016 i89,715 || 86,120 14,526 12,856 1,813 81,981 57,686 
1950 167,526 | — 39,787 207,313 | 86,674 17,362 11,730 1,677 94,065 64,178 
1951 196,663 | 19,589 39,815 256,068 83,278 27,276 11,716 1,527 133,079 72.230 
1952 187,478 | 28,612 39,373 255,463 63,730 16,985 11,701 1,335 166,560 69,888 
Last Wednes- | 
day in Month: 
1952—Apr. 192,133 | 29,446 | 39,091 260,670 | 46,018 17,796 11,714 1,389 186,623 63,755 
May 193,481 | 29.062 39,013 261,557 || 53,922 18,213 11,714 179,862 69,937 
June 192,186 | 28.672 38,573 259,430 56,753 19,526 11,714 | 173,056 68,825 
July 181,615 | 28,093 | 37,904 247,612 55,869 16,622 11,687 | 1,285 171,224 67,700 
Aug. 177,440 | 27,757 38.629 243,825 60,678 13,408 11,687 164,173 70,648 
Sept. 179,978 | 27,422 38,961 246,360 66,385 12,350 11,687 : 158.922 70.246 
Oct. 180.876 | 26,995 38.417 246,289 73.651 11.390 11,687 , 159,368 71,702 
Nov. 183,448 26,724 38,067 248,239 80,474 11,717 11,687 150,883 76,859 
Dec. 186,314 26,460 | 37,309 250,083 86,297 18,137 11,687 141,916 80,609 


Jan. || 195,167 25,607 37,058 257,833 101,110 18,333 11,687 135,289 87,325 
Feb. 208,004 § 24,705 36,304 269,013 106,812 23,012 11,687 : 129,818 89.476 
Mar. 200,271 24,061 | 35,951 260,284 81,376 25,742 11,687 ' 140,449 84,582 
Apr. | 210,055 23,201 36,101 269,357 100,908 27 697 11,687 - 134,947 89,727 








* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. 3 See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues res spectively. 
* On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = £N.Z.124 
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MAY, 1953 III-TRADING BANKS 
2. Classification of Advances 
(£N.Z. thousands) Published by courtesy of the Associated Banks 
Last Wednesday 1950 1951 1952 1953 


In month PPacal aes 
March March March 





| September | December 


March June 


1. FARMERS: 
(a) Mainly Dairy 
(b) Mainly Wool 
(c) Mainly Meat 
(d) Mainly Agri- 
cultural 
(e) Mixed 


6,781 
4,883 
1,124 


689 
3,828 


7,932 
5,397 
1,057 


805 
3,962 


8,947 
6,350 
904 


993 
4,343 


9,395 
5,895 
899 


1,000 
4,198 


| 


9 656 
7,095 
1,041 


881 
4,704 


8,986 
7,769 
1,134 


8013 
6,473 
1,007 


902 973 
4.881 4,156 





-—e- 17,305 19,154 21,538 21,388 23,377 23,674 | 20,621 
ALLIED TO PRIMARY 
PRODUCTION: 
(a) Dairy Co’s., 
Factories, etc. 497 730 s 858 
(b) Freez. Works, 
Meat Co’s., etc. 
(c) Woollen Mills 1,442 
(d) Wool Buyers 5,443 
(e) Other so 


21,065 


5,119 642 
9411 13,879 
2.070 
11,161 
4,348 


32,188 


17,998 
3,942 
4,142 
6,597 


33,452 


12,215 
2,868 
2,202 
7,216 

25,358 


2,131 
2,483 
1,272 
7,000 


18,005 


6,805 
2,843 
2,818 
7,208 


20,316 





OrTHER MANUFAC- 
TURING & PrRODUC- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES: 14,774 20,477 $2,492 $2,105 


31,403 26,599 


MERCHANTS, 
WHOLESALERS: 

(a) Mainly Imp’trs 
(b) Others 


21,018 
6,171 


27,189 
20,658 


10,663 
3,129 


13,792 


19,853 
6,121 


25,974 
18,752 


16,057 
5,325 


21,381 
17,137 


11,783 
4,475 


16,258 
13,594 


12,138 
4,709 


10,407 16,846 


IX ETAILERS : 8,258 11,347 13,961 


TRANSPORT: 
(a) Shipping 


378 305 237 313 | 356 
(b) Other | 


1,767 3,298 3,188 3,053 2,891 
2,145 3,603 3,425 3,366 3,248 





ALL OTHERS: 

(a) Local Bodies, 
M’pal Authori- 
ties, Public 
Utility Con- 
cerns, etc. 
Stock & Station 
Agents 
Hotels (Public 
& Private), 
R’rants, etc. 
Entertainment 
Concerns 
Financial Co’s. 
Societies, etc. 
Religious and 
Charitable 285 
Professional 2,045 
Private 
Individuals 

(i) Miscellaneous 


1,486 


4,512 


2,910 2,958 
297 233 


2,936 2,814 





: 574 533 


42 
2,77 3,079 2,670 





9.163 
3,315 


20,695 


94,649 


18,787 
6,398 


16,908 
5,583 


36,358 


14,563 
4,643 


30,710 


16,912 
5,678 


40,980 41.503 


TotaL ADVANCES 130,732 179,912 156,171 140,146 138,401 








78 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


IV—-FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
1. Net Overseas Assets* 


MAY, 1953 





Last 
Wednesday 
in Month: 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


1950 
Total 

63,360 
67,304 
74,175 
82,285 
89,241 
87,016 
83,509 
78,402 
71,009 
68,843 
63,541 
72,984} 


Reserve 


Bank 


58,413 
65,198 
68,254 
72,410 
80,410 
&3,824 
$3,454 
94,150 
91,914 
83,855 
72,947 


66, ] 237 


1951 


Trading 
Banks 


32,482 
34,053 
31,504 
30,000 
34,018 
39,492 
40,059 
23,712 
18,802 
14,108 
13,401 
15,6804 


| 


Total 


90,895 
99,251 
99,758 

102,410 

114,428 

123,316 

123,513 

117,862 

110,716 
97,963 
86,347 
81,803} 


Reserve 
Bank 


58,490 
56,670 
56,662 
57,035 
58,898 
55,062 
52,886 
55,391 
52,456 
55,512 
55,281 
53,426 


1952 


Trading 
Banks 


19,868 
22,694 
22,101 
17,796 
18,213 
19,526 
16,622 
13,408 
12,350 
11,390 
11,717 
18,137 


Total 


78,359 
79,364 
78,764 
74,831 
77,111 
74,588 
69,507 
68,799 
64,806 
66,902 
66,998 
71,563 


Reserve 
Bank 


61,492 
71,809 
76,192 
81,621 


1953 


Trading 
Banks 


18,333 
23,012 
25,742 
27 ,697 


“Total 

79,825 

94,821 
101,934 
109,319 





" Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


figures 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also 


other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments. 


2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 





Calendar | 
Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 


RECEIPTS 


Exports 


20,368 
24,674 
24,381 
18,967 
21,818 
13,593 
13,927 
14,761 
12,177 
16,752 
13,904 
20,587 
215,909 


Other 
2,272 
4,589 
2,564 
3,208 
2,594 
1,983 
2,438 
1,905 
2,245 
1,693 
1,986 
1,976 
29,452 


1952 


PAYMENTS 


Imports* 


27,296 
25,276 
24,777 
20,704 
20,003 
20,200 
19,033 
16,257 
15,168 
15,091 
13,261 
13,196 
230,262 


Other 


2,071 
2,949 
4,699 
3,434 
2,973 
3,149 
2,984 
2,982 
3,081 
2,984 
2,209 
5,026 
38,541 


Balance 


oO 
Transactions 


6,728 
1,038 
2,531 
1,963 
- 1,436 
7773 


5,652 


2,573 | 


— 3,828 
+ 370 
+ 421 
+ 4,340 | 
—23,441 


RECEIPTS 


Exports 
25,896 
29,113 
25,583 
25,507 


Other 

2,064 
1,549 
2,499 
1,689 


1953 


PAYMENTS 


Imports* 


18,769r 
12,901 
16,508 
13,760 


Other 

2,536 
2,768 
6,897 
2,973 


Balance 
Oo P 
Transactions 


+ 6,654 
+14,992 
+ 4,676 
+10,463 





* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 


r Previously shown as 16,769. 





£N.Z 


MILLIONS 


NET OVERSEAS ASSETS” 


RESERVE BANK'S AND TRADING BANKS’ COMBINED TOTALS 
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* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. 





MAY, 1953 
V—GOVERNMENT SECURITY YIELDSt+ 





| SHORT-TERM | MEDIUM-TERM LONG-TERM 
Average of = Pens bee — ASL Tan ol EE * , 


Weekly Figures || 24% 1953 3% 1952-55 | 3% 1957-60 3% 1961-63 | 3% 1962-64 3% 1963-65 


Calendar Year 
1949 | , 2.94 : 3.01 3.01 3.00 
1950 3.02 3 3.08 3.08 3.07 
1951 3.01 3 3.09 3.08 3.08 
1952 3. 3.77 3.85 3.85 3.82 7 
Monthly: \| 
1951—July | ; 2.97 3.0 3.05 3.05 
Aug. | x 3 2.98 05 3.05 3.04 
Sept. | as 2.97 3 3.07 3.06 
Oct. | 2.95 3.02 &. 3.12 3.14 
Nov. | . 3.12 3. 3.26 3.26 
Dec. || 3.19 ; 3.41 3.39 
Jan. || : | 3.39 35; 3.56 3.55 
Feb. | 3.69 3. 3.78 3.76 
Mar. 3.83 3.98 3.88 3.83 
Apr. | 3.51 3.65 3.60 3.62 
May | 3.50 3. 3.60 3.57 
June | | 3. 3.90 3.83 
July | 3.82 3.83 3.76 
Aug. | 3. 3.69 3.69 
Sept. | O. 3.88 3.83 
Oct. | OS 4.10 4.05 
Nov. || ; 4.21 4.15 
Dec. || 4.18 4.18 
1953—Jan. | OK 4.13 4.13 
Feb. | 3. 4.11 4.03 
Mar. || 0. 4.08 4.04 
Apr. || ; 4.05 | 4.03 











a GOVERNMENT SECURITY YIELDS‘ 


WEEKLY AVERAGE OF LONG-TERM 3 PER CENT STOCKS 











JUN - 


1952 














t Yields to final maturity 





VI-UNITED KINGDOM MAY, 1953 


ait ail Source: United Kingdom Central Statistical Office 
Selected Statistics and International Financial Statistics. 


INDUSTR’L PRODUCTION LABOUR TRADE WAGES AND PRICES 
iP | Total | Export | Bree Index of | Index of Index of 





“AL Total | Mining | Civil | Up. ~ | Exports of 
Manufac- and Employ- U.K 
turing Quarrying ment 
(Base: Average 
volume 1948 = 100) 





Imports 
employed§ Deodune (c.i-f.) 
(f.0.b.) 

(thousands) (£ millions) | (Base: 1948 = 100) 


| 
| 
Prices Prices Weekly Cost of Wholesale 


Industries Index Index Wage Rates Living Prices 


— Average of Monthly Figures June Figure Average of Monthly Figures 
1948 100 100 | 100 | 21,684 282 131.9 | 173.2 100 100 100 
1949 106 107 |; 103 | 21,846 250 148.9 | 189.6 103 101 102 
1950 114 116 104 | 22,097 274 180.9 | 217.4 108 116 104 
1951 117 121 108 | 22,309 188 215.0 | 325.3 124 150 113 
1952 114 115p 108p | 22,141 415 212.5 | 290.1 130 147 122 
Monthly: Monthly Figures 
1951—Apr. 122 126 116 | 22,211] 231 | 230.2] 3118) 119 | 150 
May 116 121 106 | 22,258 203 229.8 | 337.6 123 156 

June 122 127 108 | 22,304 188 200.0 | 357.3 124 158 

July 111 114 98 | 22,332 195 358.0 126 158 

Aug. 104 107 87 22,404 205 2| 368.4 129 154 

Sept. 121 124 112 | 22,399 235 208. 337.6 130 153 

Oct. 121 125 113° | 22,351 276 Jou 362.5 130 152 

Nov. 123 126 116 | 22,324 297 243. 328.6 131 153 

Dec. 113 115 109 | 22,221 350 : 314.3 131 154 


sisi toil Gaels lll Sta tena ee Min eat 
ve. beni Seu Suid SOU Geel teen Saal aed 
meron oco 


~ A 
— 


1952—Jan. 118 120 110 | 22,203 | 385 1 | 357.1) 130 154 
Feb. 120 123 115 | 22158] 405 | 2279) 296.9} 131 154 
Mar. 123 126 117 | 22,123 | 450 | 240.6 | 333.1 | 133 154 
Apr. 110 112 105 | 22,134} 468 | 217.5; 325.5] 133 153 
May 117 120 111 | 22,152} 450 | 225.8 | 3204] 131 | 152 
June 112 113 105 | 22,141 | 415 | 185.3 | 2764 | 131 148 
July 102 102 93 |22,129 | 400 | 207.8 | 290.0} 130 146 
Aug. 98 97 93 122,196 | 396 | 180.8 | 263.2 | 130 144 
Sept. 116 116 113 | 22,174 | 390 | 186.2} 238.3] 129 141 
Oct. 120 120 116 | 22,149 | 403 | 2188 | 2666 | 128 140 
Nov. 123 124 116 | 22,155 | 400 | 207.2 | 261.8] 128 | 138 
Dec. 112 112p | 103p | 22,022 | 430 | 203.7 | 267.7 | 128 138 
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p. Provisional. $ End of month estimate. 


SELECTED STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 











P= i EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES Tigo | sol WAGES AND PRICES 


| (BASE 1948 100) (BASE 1948 = 100) 
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THE MATERIAL IN THIS “BULLETIN” WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





